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h I came toghat part of my narra- 
ing of Agnes Mandeville ; for 
me to be the most faithful of 
to me that she was sufficiently 
ssibility of my ever forfeiting 
that character. And I g to say, the appearance of the 
hundred pound bank-no th the intimation that we should 


regularly receive‘a rst pn one of the same family every 
three months, had more effect in reconciling her to what she 
considered a dange! experiment, than all my assurances 
of invincible ees ae as this reflection could 


not fail to be to a man of unimpeached and unimpeachable 


= 


‘With this declaration, he walked on. I stood watching 
him, exceedingly perplexed whether I should laugh at a 
WhinfSieal coincidence, or feel vexed at being made an 
egregious dupe. 

While I was debating this point with myself, and growing 
More and more inclined to adopt the latter course, the clock 
of St. James’s church went ten ; and as the last hour struck, 
I perceived another person advancing towards me with a 
quick step, holding his handkerchief to his mouth. He was 
tall, thin, and dressed in black. I rather hesitated, whether 
to address him or not, beginning, as I did, to suspect that 
the whole thing was a trick, and that probably there were half 
a dozen more gentlemen ready to emerge from Burlington 
Gardens, with handkerchiefs to their faces, in order to play 
upon my credulity for their amusement. However, as he 
passed me, I pronounced the cabalistic words. 

“ You are punctual,” said I. 

He looked at me for a moment, and then in a mild, but 
sad voice, replied, “ Follow me.” 

Ididso. He walked rapidly ih the direction of St. James's 
Park, where we soon arrived; but he maintained a profound 
silence all the way. When we reached the open space by 
the Horse Guards, he cast his eyes round in every direction, 
to observe whether there was any one in sight. He then 
addressed me by my name. 

You know my conditions,” said he. “They must be 
rigorously observed. This,’ placing a paper in my hand, 
“is at once an earnest and a pledge of my intentions to fulfil 


THE UNREVEALED. 


AxsouT ten years ago, the following extraordinary adver- 
tisement appeared in one of the London papers : 

‘Tt is wished to place a fay in aretired and respectable 
family, unter peculiar gircumstances. No questions must be 
asked ;/no attempt must ever be made to penetrate the mystery 
of her situation. The slightest reason to believe, or even to 
suspect that her history had been discovered, would cause 
her immediate removal, and might be attended with the most 
distressing, if not fatal consequences. to innocent parties. 
Should this at eye of any persoh inclined to place un- 
limited confidence’ in a stranger, who has no dish@nvurable 
or criminal purpose in view, the pecuniary advantages of such 
confidence would be great. It is expected the lady should be 
treated with uniform respect and kindness. The former is 
due: to her birth; the latter claimed by her misfortunes. 
Any one qualified to answer this, may do so by causing sim- 
ply a name and address to be inserted on Monday, Wednesday, 
or Friday next, in the paper in which this appears. Such 
an intimation will be immediately understood, and means 
promptly adopted to bring about a satisfactory interview, 
after inquiries have been mé@e with regard to the character, 
fainily, and habits of the respondent, to convince the adver- 
tiser all his objects will be accomplished.” 

Tanswered this advertisement in the way pvinted cut, and 
mine Was one of seven which appeared on the following 
Monday. ‘On Wednesday, there were thirteen other an- 
swers; and on Friday, five. Two weeks more elapsed, 
and I had relinquished all expectation of being the selected 
candidate, when, one evening about dusk, in the mopth 
July, a letter was left at my hotisé, by a cotmon ticket- 
porter, conggiming these words : ji: 

“ IpquirieS have been made. I am satisfied with the re- 
sult of them. Be on the west side of Sackville-street, Pic- 
eadilly, to-morrow night, at ten o’clock, and you shall know 
more. ,You will see a gentleman with his handkerchief to 
his mouth. ° Accost him with the words, ‘ You are punctual.’ 
Be so yourself, or you will hear nothing further of this 
business.” 


tive which announced 
ithough my dear Jane 
husbands, still it did no 
convinced of the utter 


ie might have taken, 







































conjugal constancy, I bore it meekly, under the influence of 
pretty nearly similar considerations to those which produced 
the auspicious change im my dear Jane’s view of the affair. 
The expected evening ¢ame, and it was arranged between 
me and Jane, that 1 shé@id’ receive our mysterious visiter 
alone. -Every requisite preparation®had been made for her 
reception, and long dark I*took my station in the 
drawing-room, listening to each footfall, to each sound of 
carriage wheels, with @ nervous trepidation which I was 
wholly unable to controk T had settled, in my own mind, 
the precise way in whigh I would accost her ; how I would\, 
conduct her to a seat; what I would say to,the tall thin “*y 
gentleman in black ;” whilst my wife had rehearsed her part 
several times during the day, with additions and improve- 
ments at each rehearsal. My busy fancy, too, had pictu 
all sorts of persons asthe probable resemblance of the high- 
them on my part. The same sum shall reach you at the||born, but unfortunate ‘lady. Was she young? Was she 
éxpiration of every three months. Return. If you have||old? No—that could not be, I thought; but then, was she 
2 misgivings, if.you have the shadow of a wish to re-|jmiddle-aged? And handsome? Or had sotrow 
tract—there is time for renouncing your*presént disposition “her béaut effect; also;-had ~sorrow-pro~, 
to go on. One word, the day after to-morrow, in the same upon her character and disposition? Had it made 
paper —the single monosyllable ‘No,’ —puts aifjend to the Sullenly taciturn, or despondingly interesting? I don’t 
business between us; and what you have is r reward|| know how it was, but I could not help hoping, and secretly 
for what has passed. If no such word appear, then in the||believing, she was young, lovely, and drooping to decay, like 
evening of the day after to-morrow, the lady_will arrive at}/all angels of romance, under the withering anguish of un- 
your house. Remember—indiscreet curiosity is the only ||merited affliction. 
rock on which you can split as long as—” He paused, and|| It was nearly ten o’clock, and I was getting irritably im- 
his voice became tremulous, as he added,—‘‘ Acnes Man-||patient, when I heard a coach stop at the door. I absolutely 
The letter was sealed with a black seal, and evidently||pevitxe is treated with undeviating respect and kindness.”’ ||burst out into a cold perspiration, and a sort of shiver ran 
written in a hand elaborately disguised. I was, and am, aj} I was about to say—I know not what —for the situation|/through my veins. Unfortunately I had forgotten to settle, 
lover of the mySterious : but I was also then, what I am zot||in which I was placed confounded me ; when my companion |/among all the other things which I had determined to do, 
now, thank heaven, in circumstances which lent a peculiar||cut short all reply, by pointing towards the palace, and ex-||whether it would be better to answer the door myself, or let 
zest to the anticipated pecuniary benefits that were to con-||claiming, “Good night! We part now. There needs no||the servant appear, and I was now in such a flurry, that I 
nect themselves with this mystery. other answer here.” could not make up my mind either way. I rushed to the 
In order not to be too late, I resolved to be too soon. I|} “Nor will there elsewhere,” I said, as 1 bowed and obeyed ||top of the staircase, intending to order Jennet back to the 
was in Sackville-street at a quarter to ten. I had not been |/his injunction. I looked back, when I had proceeded a few/|kitchen ; but before I could speak, the door was opened, and 
there above five minutes, when I saw a person approaching|/yards, and could just discern that he remained motionless||I hastily retreated to the drawing-room, to take my station in 
me, holding his handkerchief to his face. I walked up to him.|/on the spot where I left him. I did the same several times||the very place, and with the exact attitude which I had fixed 
“You are punctual,” said I. before I reached the palace, to see if he were following ; but|/upon as suitable to the occasion. How my heart beat, and 
“ AmT?” he replied, ‘and what is that to you?” look-|/he was no where visible. my eyes strained themselves, as I heard steps ascending, 
ing angrily at me, without removing his handkerchief. Engrossed as my thoughts were by this mysterous inter-||but not a word uttered ! 
“ You are punctual, sir,” I slowly and emphatically repeat-|| view, I could not resist examining, by the first lamp I came|| Jennet entered ; with a countenance on which were visi- 
ed, fearful of transgressing my instructions by a single wordy||to, the paper he had placed in my hands. It was a hundred ||bly depicted amazement and intense curiosity. She was fol- 
“ And you are impertinent sir,” was the stranger’s reply,||pound bank-note, enclosed in a blank envelope. This, I||lowed —- not by the tall thin gentleman in black —but by an 
endeavoring to pass me,.and proceed on his way. thought, looked indeed like being in earnest, and I returned |jaged female in black, leading by the hand another female, 
“Excuse me,” I answered, “ but it is nearly ten o’clock,||home with feelings inflamed to the highest pitch of excite-||of a slender and graceful form, the upper part of whose per- 
and you have your handkerchief to your mouth.” ment by the extraordinary character of the business in which||son was entirely shrouded from observation by the thick 
“Do you mean to insult me, sir?” And he measured me/|I had engaged. folds of a mourning veil. Having conducted her to the 
with his eye from head to foot, as if taking a prudential sur-|| My family, at that time, consisted of my wife and two||sofa, where she seated herself in silence, she advanced to- 
vey of a probable antagonist. It was all in his favor, how-||daughters, the elder in her twelfth year. Hitherto I had|/wards me (for I had done nothing and said nothing of all I 
ever, for he stood several inches higher than myself, and||said nothing to my wife upon the subject of the adver-j|intended to do and say,) and gave me a letter. I offered 
was twice my bulk. Still he did not remove his hand-||tisement, of my having answered it, or of the consequences ||her a chair ; she declined it without speaking, but with an 
kerchief. of that answer. I did not mention the second, because I ex-|/air which denoted thé habitual observance of the manners 
“If there be no mistake, there can be neither insult nor||pected she would try to dissuade me from it, and I was re-||of elegant society. I opened the letter, and read it. It was 
“offence,” I said, and from the circumstances of the hour, the|/solved not to be dissuaded ; so why give my beloved Jane||in the same disguised hand as the former one, and ran thus : 
place, and that handkerchief which you hold to your face —’ unnecesSary trouble? And I kept the third to myself, till I “Receive her : —obey her in all things. The bearer of 
“Your conduct is most extraordinary,” interrupted the||saw what became of these consequences, that nobody might/||this will visit her at appointed intervals. Let none else ; 
stranger; “but I have only this to say ; I have just been||laugh at me dut myself, if it shonld turn out I was befooled. |/save those you know, and know to be as discreet as I look to 
having a tooth extracted ; and if you follow me one step, or|| As it was necessary now, bigueeyer, that I should admit her||find yourself.” 
speak another word, I'll extract more than one of your teeth.” ||into my confidence, I did) mrdiy knew what turn mat-|| “You understand, sir?” said the female. 


































































































































































« Perfectly, madam ; but—” wretch, whose burning entrails confess the potency of the 
She placed her finger on her lips and rew, having||deadly draught he has swallowed, might as well grasp at 


first pressed silently, in both hers, the hand of the veiled)|the poisoned cup, replenished with the venom he had drained, 


stranger. and hope to assuage his torture by repetition. 


upon the tones she produced. A scientific musician, a pro- 
{fessor of fugues and fingering, an ear-taught iger of time 
‘and tune, and a disciplined scholar in the mysteries of bril- 
iliant execution, might, for aught I know, have detected a 
‘thousand faults in the performances of Agnes Mandeville. 


ba ° . 
I was left alone with her. For a moment I stood irreso-|| These were my reflections. They kept me silent. But I 
lute, whether to speak, or retire:and send up my wife. 
There she sat motionless—leanigg back — wit hands 


negl 
the sound of the departing cafriage ; but without saying a 


approached my interesting companion, and gently taking} But this I know, it was impossible for any one who had a 
her hand, sought to convey, by the pressure of my own,| heart to feel the divinity thall dwells in music, and own the 


igently clasped before her, aad apparently listening to thoughts, feelings, and wishes, for which I had no,words.| secret spell which breathes in harmony as its living essence, 


She raised her sad eyes to heaven, with a blended expression} to listen to the wild, wondrous, subduing sounds which she 
of intense melancholy and fervent gratitude in her fine coun-| would extract from the deep, sglemn, and swelling stops of 


word, or offering to remove thé long crape veil that con- 
tinued to conceal her face. I have acknowledged myself a|jtenance, that I can never, never forget, as he exclaimed, 

lover of the mysterious ; but I became chilled and fearful|} “There is, then, one living creature who pities me, though 
alfnost, as I gazed upon the being in whose presence I then||an offended God’ has justly ordained there should be none 
1 in her stillness, her||left to love me! It is something! And I am thankful for 










was. There was something 
shrouded form, her unbroken si 

The day had been sultry: 
every appearance of a gatheri 
peal of thunder burst upon our 
and a piercing shriek was utt 


evening closed in with|/dare to hope for from prayer. 
torm. Suddenly, a loud|} ‘“ What must that wretch be,” I replied, “who did not} 
The crash was terrific, ||pity one so ill-fated, so young, so beautiful, so innocent of 
d by Agnes Mandeville, as|/all that could draw down so much unmerited calamity ?” 
she covered her face with ber hans. 1 sprang towards her,|| “Aye,” she answered, withdrawing her hand, and sighing 
and said something to allay her fears. mournfully, “you say truly—so young! And flattering} 

“Tt is not fear, but memory, that brings this agony,” she||tongues, ere now, have said —so beautiful! And past and | 
replied. re present misery proclaim—so ill-fated! But,’ she added, |) 

The calm, mournful tone of voice, in which these words||shuddering as she spoke, “oh, that some angel's voice could 
were uttered, went to my heart. Before I could reply, she|}command into silence the mocking of the fiend within, when || 
raised her veil, and I perceived that she was blind! I try to think it is ALL uNMERITED!” 

“What have J to dread?” she continued, in the same|} I remembered the emphatic injunction I had received, to 
thrilling accents. “What can the thunder-flash do to me,|/shun the rock of indiscreet curiosity. I remembered, too, 
more than it has done? But whew I hear its dread sound, I||the words of the advertisement—‘ No questions must be 


| 


that sublime instrument, without emotions such as were never 
yet excited by the greatest mastér. She sometimes seemed 
as if she were entranced, while pouring forth, with spon- 
‘taneous melody, strains that appeared to link themselves 


more mercy vouchsafed, than such a wretch as I anf could||with all her hidden sorrow, with all her saddest recollections, 


with all her sorrowful forebodings: with the silent tears she 
‘so often shed, and with the #ief-fraught sighs that waited 
ever upon her thoughts. 

“There!” she would exclaim, after one of these self-in- 


‘spired performances, and then sink into meditation, “ there ! 


I have been holding converse with ‘the past. I have beheld 
the departed. I have heard the voice that enthralled me. | 
have shed unseen tears—basked in unseen smiles; and 


,with miraculous speech, which only two can understand — 
| the living andthe dead —I have told wit I am, because of 


what I was.— Lord! Lord! there is a future, which thou 
alone canst look upon!” 

It might be about three or four months after Agnes Mande- 
ville had become our inmate, that my wife one morning 


tremble from recolleéyjon of that fatal day which was the||asked—no attempt made to penetrate the mystery of her ‘entered my room, and beckoning me silently to follow, led 


last I ever looked upon,a world I too much worshipped.” situation,” and I pursued this conversation no further; for 


the way to the chamber where Agnes was sitting. The door 





I have seen many beautiful faces, seen them irradiated ||it had assumed a shape which made it impossible, almost, 
with joy—bedewed with tears — sparkling with hope —j|that I should advance another step without violating the 


of the apartment was half open. Exactly opposite to it sat 
Agnes, with something in her hand, upon which she seemed 


dimmed with long years of grief—wan with disease ; but|jtacit pledge [ had given, by accepting the office to which \to be intently gazing. So earnest, so expressive, so full of 


in my life I never beheld a countenance so full of earth’s||those conditions were inexorably attached. But by the same 
misery, yet so patient of affliction, so dejected, yet so saint-||office, and by the same authority, I was enjoined to admin- 


like in its meekness, as that on which I then gazed. Agnes 
Mandeviile (I speak now from after-knowledge) was in her 
twentieth year. The contour of her features was perfectly 
Grecian, and their pallid hue, aided by the spiritless aspect 
of her sightless eyes, and the placid repose of her whole 
face, might have cheated the beholder into a belief that he 
looked upon some exquisite work, of art—some chiselled 
bust, where the sculptor, inspwed @& heaven, 
nature’s mysteries, and entered her holiest sanctuar 
transparent paleness of her complexion was heighte 
the contrast of her raven-black hair, which hung in lafg 
curls on either side, displaying the marble whiteness of her 
brow, on which they parted, to Shade, as it seemed, the 
melancholy ruin beneath. But those eyes! What must 
once have been their expression! What once their soul- 
fraught meaning! Even still, they appeared to fix upon 
me a look of mitigated fire, of tempered dignity, as then 
large dark orbs were slowly turned in the direction of my 
voice. The lightning had quenched their living beam, had 
blasted their use, without. destroying, or hardly disfiguring 
the outward appearance of those delicate organs which had 
been ministers of sight, till the miserable hour when she! 
looked her last upon the world “she too much worshipped.” 

The thunder rolled again. Her horror was less violent} 
and less audible. But it was piteous to behold how the poor| 
victim of its former wrath, cowered and trembled at the} 





sound ; and more piteous still, to see the tears glistening in| 
eyes which now could only weep! !t seemed such a cruel | 
mockery of sll their nobler prerogatives, such a sad relic of| 
all their glorious functions, to be the channel for grief alone :| 
as if grief were so indefeasible a portion of our birthright in 
this world of abounding sorrow, that il clings to us even as 
life itself, and parts from us only when we part with life, to! 
mingle with the dust, of which our graves are made. 

What could I say to her? Such a being was not to be} 
approached with bold unmeaning consolation, clothed in set) 
phrases of conventional sympathy. The common miseries| 
of common minds find their sulace in what would fall un- | 


heeded upon the wounded spirit of finer natures; or, if}| warm, as generous, and as prompt as the first. 
heeded, listened to only with involuntary scorn. Besides, || 


when we know not the true source of the anguish we would| 
soothe, how shall we be sure that the comfort we offer may! 
not touch some secret chord, whose response will come from 
the depths of the bruised heart in toves of ten-fold agony ¢| 
And what bitterness of soul is there, what aggravation a 
wretchedness, to be compared with that which a mourner 
feels, who is bidden to seek happiness in the very scorpion 
paths where he has been stung to madness? The poor 


shape, could have taken hire, to add, by neglect or cruelty, 
to the heavy burden of affliction which it pleased heaven o 















ister kindness, and proffer respect. What if Ihad not? A 


demon only could have withheld them. And something]! 


worse than a demon must he have been, who, in human 


permit, should bow down the spirit of this lovely mourner. 


Such was my first interview with Agnes Pandey 


Three year. ained under my roof. Let me describe, | 
if I can, the extraordinary, the incomprehensible, I. might 
almost a ith regard to some of them, the awful incidents 
that wa the years ; and, in conclusion, let me detail 
the romantic circumstances which led me, seven years alier-| 
wards, to stagd beside “the stranger’s grave,” listening, | 
in the dim twilight of a summer’s evening, amid the wild | 
scenery of a mountainous country, to the plaintive recital | 
of a gray-headed old man, as he told me what he knew of| 
the “ poor inhabitant below.” 

She seemed to be aware of the sort of gentle imprison- 
ment and partial solitude to which she was doomed ; for| 
though no intimation of it ever fell from me or my wife,| 
she never once expressed a complaining wish to cross the 
threshold of our door, or breathed a sigh because she did| 
not; while, on all occasions, when we were visited by friends 
or acquaintance, she would rise to retire before they entered. 
I felt, however, so keenly, the hardship of this voluntary 
seclusion in her forlorn and desolate condition, that I very 
soon circumscribed, within the narrowest possible limits, the 
number of my visiters, as well as the number of their visits. 





meaning was her countenan@e, that any one who did not 
know she was blind, ight have supposed her eyes had been 
enchained by the exciting object which imparted those quali- 


selves, a strangely vivid appearance, as if they were lustrous 
from dwelling in secret upon some much-prized treasure. 

I felt ashamed of my situation, to stand thus, prying into 
the actions of an unfortunate being, whom Providence had 
bereaved of the faculty to protect herself from the intrusion ; 
and I was about to retire, directing my wife, by a look, to 
ldo the same, when Agnes spoke. Her first ds rivetted 
me to the spot. All sense of self-rebuke fled. 91 cofld have 
submitted, at that moment, to lay down my life for my of- 
fence, had it been necessary ; but it was beyond my power 
to shun the offence. I will relate her exact words. They 
were not to be once heard, and ever forgotten. 

“ How madl¥ was I gazing on thy living image, Aveus- 
tus, when the scorching flash from heaven dried up mine 








eye-balls! There came a frantic scream upon my ears, and 
then, all was hushed! Even the angry elements were still. 
as if they had done their work of vengeance, and were com- 
jmanded into silence by the power they obeyed. Yes—all 
was hushed! But where were you? I stretched out my 
arms, but they folded back upon myself! I called aloud 
lupon your name—there was no voice save my own! I 
was in darkness, and I knew that I was blind. I groped to 
find you, but in vain. Oh, God! what a scene of horror fol- 





‘lowed! There was no pitying heart to feel for me—none 


who would tell me of your fate. But neither God nor man 
has quenched that inward light, the torch of memory, by 





| was more happy in seeing her—(no, I cannot say happy,||which I see you, even whensoe’er [ list. I behold your 
for that she never was, but) —calm and undisturbed, than|/semblance now ! — Now, now those burning eyes are turned 
in any social enjoyments which were purchased at the price }jupon me, whose spell-like fascination was my soul’s snare — 
of banishing her from our presence. It is no wonder, there-|/those parted lips, rare triumph of the limner’s art! seem 
fore, I was selfish enough thus to seek my own gratification. |/to breathe the words that fell like consuming flames upon 
In my dear Jane, too, she found what, I am afraid I must|/my senses! To your sanctuary—or I shall grow mad again 
acknowledge, exists only in a woman’s heart —that untired||with looking at thee, and betray a secret, for which the world 
benevolence, that sull fresh and overflowing stream of sym-||has no other name than Jove !”” 


pathetic feeling, which sheds a spirit of gladness over the 


As she uttered these words, she kissed whatever it was 


wuties of humanity, and makes the thousandth kindness as|/she held in her hand, and then hurriedly placed it in her 


It was not||bosom. The sigh that followed, was Jaden with unutterable 


long before she loved Agnes, and Agnes repaid her love||anguish, while her countenance deepened into an expression 
with all she had to offer in return —the gratitude of an out-|/of mingled pride and scorn, such as I had never seen it wear 
cast, to whom the world, and its many-cherished hopes and||befure. She remained for several minutes without moving, 


delights were a blank. 

Very soon afier her arrival, a harp, a pianoforte, and a} 
fine chamber-organ, were sent for her use.* She played 
beautifully on all those instruments ; and sometimes sang 
plaintive, melancholy airs to her harp. But it was when 
she touched the organ, that her whole soul seemed to dwell 





~. 


as if absorbed in thought ; and then, suddenly rising, walked 
towards that part of the room where her harp stood, which 
she began to play, singing to it one of those wild, melancholy 
airs I have deseribed, which were, I have reason to believe, 


extempore breathings of her troubled mind. 


This was the first glimmering of the mystery that en- 


ties to her features. Nay, there was even in the eyes them- ’ 
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veloped her which had dawned upon me. It disclosed, in- 
deed, but little; yet that little served as a key by which to 


J have said that my family consisted of my wife, and two 
daughters, the elder in her twelfth year. Her name was 
Frances ; and whether it was that she felt a lively sympathy 


decipher many things that followed. 


for the forlorn condition of Agnes Mandeville, and so strove |you are unconscious at last. Your enemy grants you a 


to soften its calamity by a thousand little kind attentions, or 


whether Agnes was pleased with her mild voice, and the|| The next day, you wake—it is broad daylight ; the first 
‘ quick intelligence of her manner, I know not, but she evi- 











dently became attached to her. She undertook to instract 
her in music, delighted in her company, had her for her 
bedfellow; and would sit whole hours to hear her read such 
books as she herself selected. 


To be continued. 





MOSQUITOES IN AN ITALIAN INN. | 


FROM THE FRENCH OF ALEXANDER DUMAS. 





Translated for the Boston Weekly Magazine. 
¥ 


—— 


* * * * Tye summer is a different thing; all the incon- 
veniences we have been describing vanish, to give place to 
one alone, but which by itself outweighs them all —the mos- 
quito. Not that there is any one who may not have heard 
of this little animal, which haunts especially the borders of the 


sea, of lakes, and of ponds. He is to his cousins of the north, || 


what the viper is to the adder. Unfortunately, instead of 
flying from man, and lurking in waste places, like the lat- 
ter, he has a taste for civilization; society delights him, 
light attracts him ; shut windows and doors if you will, he 
enters through holes, and chinks, and crevices. The surest 
way o pass the evening in a room apart from that in| 
w you intend to sleep; then, when you are all ready for| 


. e | 
your pillow, to blow out the light, and rash into the other|| 
‘on many of the principal subjects at issue among men: and| 


apartment. Unluckily, the mesquito has the eye of the owl, 
and the nose of the hyena; he sees you in the dark; he 
tracks you unerrringly —if, indeed, in order to make sure 
of you, he does not take a perch among your hair. Now 
you think to have outwitted him; you stumble along to- 
wards your couch ; you overthrow a stand of old china cups | 
which you must pay for as new, on the morrow ; you make 
a circuit, to avoid cutting your feet upon the fragments; you| 
arrive at your bed; you raise cautiously the mosquito-nef 
which enve it; you glide under it like a serpent —and_| 
you hug yo hat, thanks to this bundle of precatitions, | 
you have pu ed a quiet night. 

The delusion is short, but sweet. At the end of five min- 
utes you hear a murmmr somewhere near you ;—better 
were it the growl of the tiger, or the roar of the lion; you 
have imprisoned your enemy with you — prepare for a san-| 
guinary duel; this trumpet which he sounds is that of the| 
combat a outrance. Soon the sound ceases —it is the terrible | 
moment! Your foe has alighted—where? You cannot! 
divine —he makes no parade about the thrust he is going to| 
give you. Presently you feel the wound; you hastily clap | 
your hand upon it; your adversary has been yet more 
swift in his movements, and now you hear him sounding 
the victory ; the infernal hum surrounds your head in fan- 
tastic and irregular circles, in whichiyou vainly endeavor to 
sieze him —then it again ceases. Then your agony recom- 
mences ; you apply your hands everywhere but where he is, 
until a new pang of pain informs you where he was — where 
he was, for at the fnomegt in which you think to have crushed 
him, like a scorpion ugpon the wound, the atrocious humming 
recommences ; this time it seems to you a diabolical and 
insulting merriment; you answer it with a concentrated 
growl ; you make ready to seize him wherever he may set- 
tie; you extend both hands, giving them all the expansion 
possible ; you offer your cheek to your adversary ;— you 
wish to attract him to this plump surface which the palm of 
your hand fits so exactly. The hum ceases ; you hold your 
breath ; you suspend the beatings of your heart; you im- 
agine, in a thousand different places the stab of his sharp 
trunk. Suddenly the pain darts into your eyelid ; —you do 
not stop for calculation — you think only of vengeance ; — 
you give yourself a blow of the fist enough to have felled an 
ox —you see thirty-six sparks. But all this is nothing, if 
your vampire is but dead, and for a moment you have a 
hope of it, and thank heaven which has given you the vic- 
tory. An instant after, the satanic humming recommences; 
then, indeed, you break all bounds; your imagination is 
heated ; your brain is on fire; you spring from under your 











in the hope that your adversary will commit some impru-| the frailest of coverings, was sufficient to protect even bank 


dence ; you heat your body with both hands, as the laborer 
heats thé grain with his flail ;—then, at last, after a three 


wanders, on the point of becoming insane, you fall back 
at) : ‘ , 
exhausted, annihilated with fatigue, overwhelmed with sleep; 


itruce; the gnat takes pity on the lion —the lion may sleep. 


jthing you fix your eye upon is your infamous mosquito, 
clinging to your curtain, with a body red and swollen witb| 
ithe purest of your blood. You feel a movement of horrible 
joy; you approach your hand with deliberation, and crush 
{him against the wall, as Hamlet did Polonius, —for he is so} 
drunken he does not even attempt to fly. At this moment) 
‘your servant enters, stares with astonishment, and asks} 
\What is the matter with your eye ;— you call for a mirror, 
iglance at it, and do not recognize your own image; it is no 
longer yourself, but something monster-like, something like 
|Vulcan, like Caliban, like Quasimodo. 





TRUTH. 
| Tue following admirable passages on the value of truth 
jin literature, occur in a late number of the Atheneum :— 
“To party writing per se we have no objection: in its place 
and season it has its uses; and when confined to its appro- 
|priate channel, should, critically as well as legally, be free 
|to speak out manfully. But such writing is altogether for- 
eign to the purposes of literature: Truth is of no party; 
land Literature, designed to ‘polish manners, and raise man} 
jabove a state of brutality,’ cannot but suffer in its utility by) 
the management of the two. The periodical criticism of 
our times has been graced by the contributions of the most! 
\gifted writers in the nation, and has recorded their opinions| 








lit is surely to be deprecated that posterity should have its 
jconfidence in these productions shaken, by their juxta-posi- 
ition with all sorts of one-sided views, party mis-statements| 
|and revilings, and with judgments almost avowedly passed | 
on men and on things with a sole reference to party effect. 

iThe right, the true, and the beautiful, belong to a higher, 
and a purer atmosphere, and are not contingent upon the’ 
jacvidents of church and state arrangement. Is it not, then 

a miserable defect impressed on our national intellect —an 
jevil beyond adequate expression —if it should turn out that) 
this fashion of party journalship has gone very far to inca-| 
|pacitate the masses for the reception (or the conception) of 
ubiquitous and eternal truths, and deformed their humanity | 
by a sectarian and facetious one-sidedness? That something. 
\of this kind has been engendered by the abuses of ne 
lism, can scarcely be denied, and its practical influence on 
our institutions and habits is already making itself felt to a 
\dangerous extent. England, more than any other country, 
istands in need of a series of high-toned journals, open to the 
ireception of truth, and determined to follow it courageeusly 
| wherever it may lead, in the full conviction that whatever is, 
jiu nature, must be right. Whether in the present state of 
mind such journals would prove profitable speculations, is! 
another, and an important question —a question not wholly! 
to be disregarded with impunity. Truth, we fear, has no, 
| party to back it; and, in order to procure friends, must still,’ 
as of old, be offered in homeopathic doses.” 

















JNCOMBUSTIBILITY. 

Some time since a scientific gentleman in Paris announced, 
the discovery of a substance which would render the most 
combustible substances impervious to the action of fire, and; 
some experiments were exhibited, showing its efficacy for’ 
this purpose. Since that time we have heard nothing of it, ' 
until we recently met the following article from the New) 
York Era : — 
eA few days since, Mons. Laporte, late of France, made) 
some interesting experiments before an informal meeting of| 
the Common Coencil, at the City Hall. It consisted in| 
exhibiting the resistance to fire of paper and thin cotton! 
cloth, after a preparation by some fluid, the secret of whose) 
composition he did not disclose. Thin paper was held for a} 
long time over and in the blaze of a candle, without ignition. 


notes from destruction by fire. Mons. de Laporte asserted 
that the pawn-brokers of France were obliged by law, to put 


hours struggle, feeling that your head turns, your mind//their valuables in bags prepared in this way, for their pro- 


tection against fire ; and that the managers of theatres were 
also compelled to have their combustible scenery and ma- 
chinery coated with the fluid; and that fire or flame was 
always arrested by the preparation. As a last experiment, 
Mons. de Laporte enclosed a piece of combustible paper in 
a small pasteboard box, and placed the same in the grate of 
the room, where an intense coal fire was burning. It re- 
mained there for a long time; and, although the box was 
somewhat charred on the outside, the inside was uninjured, 
and the paper within, unscathed. The paper box proved 
more impervious, by far, than the thousand iron chests of 
our merchants, during the great fire of 1835. This prepara- 
tion must be invaluable for bed and other curtains, and for 
children’s clothing, as well as for hundred’s of other articles 
that easily take and communicate fire. M. de Laporte is, 
we learn, now staying with Dr. McNevin, where he may be 
consulted by the curious and scientific.” 
AMERICAN MACHINERY IN ENGLAND. 

Ir was stated some time since that an order had been 
received by Mr. Norris of Philadelphia, for several locomo- 
tives for an English rail-road. The subjoined account of 
the performance of the first one sent on, isan extract from 
the London Morning Courier. It is added, that one of the 
other rail-road companies placed on the rail-way their best 
English locomotive out “of fifty-two, to compete with Mr. 
Norris’, but although the lightest by five tons, his was 
victorious. 

‘The contract was conditionally made, on the first engine 
manufactured by Mr. Norris, performing certain work 
agreed upon. ‘The England’ weighs about eight tons, 
without water or fuel; she is built much lower and smaller 
than the engines commonly in use here, and has six wheels, 
the driving pair being four feet in diameter; the cylinders 
are ten and a half inches in diameter, and are enclosed in 
proper cases to prevent radiation — stroke eighteen inches. 
The machinery is of the simplest construction, and consists 
of a much smaller number of parts than we have been 
accustomed to see. The engine is got upin a most superior 

and is finished, ¢en 40 the most minute particular, in 
a very beautiful and workmanlike manner; every part 
having been executed with perfect accuracy, by means of 
self-acting machinery. As a proof, indeed, of the mathe- 
matical correctness of the work, we may mention that the 
steam-tight joints are formed simply by the bringing into 
contact of metallic surfaces; the workmanship of which is 
so true, as entirely to supersede the necessity of packing of 
any kind. The boiler is similar to those used in engines 
manufactured in this country, but it contains only seventy- 
eight tubes, instead of from one hundred to one hundred and 
forty, the number commonly used in those on our railways ; 
and the consumption of fuel, compared with the work per- 
formed, is, we understand, very small. The task under- 
taken to be performed by ‘The England,’ was to run from 
Birmingham to Warrington, fourteen journeys each way, 
carrying one hundred tons in the gross, and performing the 
distance, eighty miles, at the rate of twenty miles per hour, 
which the engine has accomplished considerably within the 
specified time of four hours; the average time having been 
three hours fifty minutes. or the actual running time, without 
stoppages, from 3 hours 9 minutes to 3 hours 19 minutes. 
On one occasion it is stated that the engine brought into 
Birmingham the enormous load of one hundred and twenty- 
six tons, drawing it up the inclined planes without any 
assistance; and on no occasion has it failed to perform the 
required duty, nor has even the least derangement of any 
part of the machinery taken place. It should also be men- 
tioned, that the various parts were never put together until 
its arrival in this country, when they were first fitted at 
Liverpool, the day previous to making a trip; nor has a tool 
been applied to the engine since she ‘was first setup. We 
understand the conditional order to Mr. Norris for ten 
engines, of similar capability, has been confirmed.” 





Tue Wire. —That woman deserves not a husband’s gen- 


A piece of common paper, unprepared, was then put upon the|/erous love, who will not greet him with smiles, as he returns 
prepared paper, and submitted to the flame— but no percep-| from the labors of the day ; who will not try to chain him to 
tible action, either of heat or flame, appeared upon the com-||his home by the sweet enchantment of a cheerful heart. — 
mon paper when withdrawn ; thus showing to the spectators|/ There is not one in a thousand, that is so unfeeling as to with- 


coverlet ; you take no longer any precautions against attack, |\Ithat the thin coating of an invisible fluid, when applied toj/stand such an influence, and break away from such a honie. 
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THE CONTINENTAL BLOCKADE. 


A STORY. 


Tue Continental Blockade was one of the gigantic ideas 
of Napoleon. Master of the whole of Europe, either directly 
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sary, from whom he had to receive the letters of marque, or||that this discovery, so deeply affecting his happiness, henie 


commission, necessary to enable him to fulfil the purpose he 
had in view. But when he arrived at his destination, he| 
\found that the commissary was just about to sit down to} 
|dinner. A servant, however, showed him into an elegant 


the letters of marque almost out of the old man’s mind. 
Too much time, besides, had been spent to render them now 
available. But the privateer was right. On the following 
|day it was well known in the town that the English smuggler 
|had discharged his cargo not far from the port. 


or indirectly, he still found all his schemes thwarted by the| hall, and promised to announce his wish-to see the commis- 
indomitable opposition of England, and, to weaken this ‘sary. Scipio sat here for nearly half an hour, biting his || For several successive evenings after the one described, 
enemy, whose whole wealth and strength lay avowedly in|/nails at the thought that the night was advancing, and) Scipio and the young officer of marines watched the rocks 
her commerce, he exerted all his power to close the ports of ‘the smuggler would soon have his business done. The)|| along the coast from the deck of the Halcyon, and on each 
the continent against her shipping. To a certain extent, he |impatient old privateer at length seized the bell-rope, and|/occasion were disappointed. No Cecile, nor any body 
was successful. Almost the whole line of the shore of ‘rang it violently. A servant re-appeared, and, after an | resembling her, appeared to confirm the veteran’s Statement, 








Europe was blockaded against the British shipping: but the 
natural consequence was, that a contraband system was 
established, which undid the effect of the whole blockade. 
Even France itself, which might be supposed to follow up 
the Emperor’s wishes with the greatest strictness, had been 
too long accustomed to depend on Britain for commercial 
supplies, to be able to do entirely without them. In spite of 
the closest watching on the part of Napoleon’s officials, 
large quantities of smuggled goods were introduced from 
Britain into the Channel coasts of France. It was at one of 
the French ports in this quarter that the following incidents 
took place, which will be more intelligible after this explana- 
tion of the state of matters at the time of their occurrence. 

The port in question, like others in France, had suffered 
severely from the blockade, inasmuch as its shipping lay 
idle and useless, through fear of the terrible enemy which 
held the mastery of the seas. The inhabitants of the port 
consequently endured very considerable privations, and a 
portion of them were not unwilling to profit by the visits of 
smugglers from the other side of the Channel. Others, 
again, and among these all the old sailors who had fought 
against Britain, would have died sooner than have smoked 
a bit of tobacco, or drunk a glass of rum that had been 
brought into the port in violation of the blockadé. One day, 
an old privateef captain, named Scipio, was seated with a 
number of old mariners like himself, on the deck of the 
Halcyon, a dismantled hulk which Scipio had taken in other 
days from the English, and which now stood in a corner of 
the harbor, converted into a stationary residence for the 
privateer and his associates. 

“Ts it not shocking,” said Scipio to his companions, “that 
the port should have abundance of tobacco, sugar, coffee, 
and other articles, when it is a Ahat for many weeks 
not a mefchantman has cast anchor in she harbor?” 
“ Shocking,” repeated every one around. “My friends,” 
said Scipio, “we are daily and nightly betrayed. The 
blockade is not respected. Though we have custom-house 
officers and coast-guards, they are worth nothing. There is 
some connivance between the towns-people and the English, 
which enable the smuggler—for it is one vessel, I am 
convinced, that does the whole mischief—to approach the 
coast, always at the very moment when the coast-guard are 
out of the way. These wretches of grocers would sell their 
country for profit.” “If you are right, Master Scipio,” said 
one of the seamen, “the smuggler should not be far off now, 
since the guard-sloop is gone for a day or two.” Scipio 
turned his head slowly to the west as he heard this remark. 
and gazed on the long line of blue ,waters before him. In 
an instant he cried, “My glass! my glass! that villainous 
smuggler is there again!” The old privateer’s telescope 
was handed to him, and, after arranging it, he sank gradu- 
ally on one knee, and sweeped the horizon with his experi- 
enced eye. From sea he turned his gaze to land, and 
examined that portion of the prospect with equal attention. 
«“ What, in the name of wonder, brings that girl in the blue 
robe so often to that rock by the sea side? And at sucha 
distance from the town too! She must have a purpose!” 

The old mariners around could not comprehend the mean- 
ing of Scipio’s remark. “The smuggler,” said one, “what 
of the smuggler?” Scipio rose smartly to his feet, as if 
roused froma reverie. ‘‘The English smuggler is about to 
land somewhere not far off this night, my friends; and shall 
we allow it? No! though the guard-sloop be away, we 
shall find some boat omenother to carry us to sea, and I am 
sure we are men enough, old as we are, to stop for once the 
smuggler’s pranks. I shail go this instant, and demand 
letters of marque from the commissary of marine. There 
is treachery somewhere, my friends, but we shall make the 
blockade be respected!” The ancient mariners cheered old 
Scipio with spirit, as he departed on his errand to the house 
of the commissary. ‘We shall make the blockade be 
respected,” cried they. 

Scipio was not long in reaching the house of the commis- 
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apology, on account of their being company at dinner,| 
informed Scipio that the commissary would be glad to hear! 
/his business to-morrow. To-morrow!” cried the veteran, 
‘tell your master that I want a letter of marque, that the 
‘English smuggler is in sight, and that in an hour or two, if 
not prevented, his cargo will be landed, and the blockade 
broken!” The domestic disappeared, and soon returned 
with a message to Scipio to wait till after dinner. Scipio sat| 
down, thinking the meal might be soon over. But first 
course, second course, and dessert, successively passed by 
under the eyes and nostrils of the privateer, and more than) 
an hour was taken up with them. Scipio was now enraged. 
beyond bounds, and he burst through the crowd of servants, 
into the dining room, where the commissary of marine sat 
at the head of a splendid party. “Master commissary!” 
cried the angry and unceremonious seaman, “why have I 
been kept waiting for nearly two hours in your hall, when I) 
only want a slip of paper, and when you have been told that! 











‘and Augustus by degrees became convinced that Scipio's 
conjecture was utterly unfounded. The daily sightof Cecile 
was enough of itself to overthrow all jealous suspicion. As 
ithe enamored officer gazed on her slight but exquisite form, 
jand her lovely countenance, as yet almost childish in its 
beauty, or listened to her sweet voice as it accompanied the 
/motion of her delicate fingers on the harp, he thought he 
|must have been mad to imagine for one moment that a crea- 
ture so young, so tenderly nurtured, should take up the task 
| which Scipio had assigned t6 her, even if it could be sup- 
| posed that her father should be so false to his official trust 
/as to countenance the contraband trade. And then, as to 
ithe chances of her loving another, how could the lieutenant 


|| believe this to be the case, when her truth-speaking lips so 


openly avowed her affection for himself? No, no; Scipio 
had seen some fisherman’s daughter on the rocks, if he had 
seen any body at all. Such was the train of thought which 
passed through the mind of Augustus, as he sat by the side 





a smuggler is on the coast, and is violating the blockade?” 
The guests sat astonished at this speech. “I don’t require’ 
to be taught my duty,” cried the commissary; “leave the! 
house, fellow.” “I will go,” returned Scipio, in ténes as 
high; “but I will say to the whole town that you have 
refused ne a scrap of writing, which would have given me. 
the right to battle with these foes of my country! There 
are traitors here! There are some who know but too well 
the place and the hour for the smuggler’s descent—.” 
Suddenly the irritated veteran came toa pause. His eye 
had fallen on the young daughter of the commissary, and 
he remained gazing upon her in a species of stupor. This 


of Cecile on the fourth or fifth day after their betrothal. 
“But a few days, now, Cecile,” murmured the lover, “and 
you will be mine—mine forever.” ‘Would that the,time 
were come, Augustus,” said the daughter of the com ary. 
“Fool that 1 was to doubt her love!” thought the o 

“Ah, Cecile!” said he aloud, “you made me too happy.” 
At this moment the pair were gnterrupted. The commissary 
himself entered the room, a cold, stern, reserved person, 
most unlike his daughter in seeming temperament. “Augus- 
tus,” said the commissary, “there are bad news of our 
cruisers. You will have to depart to-morrow for the eastern 
part of the Channel.” Cecile grew pale, and cast her eyes 





pause in the angry discussion gave an opportunity to aon the ground; and when she raised them to reply to the 
young lieutenant in the naval service, who was present, to |adieus of her lover, they were filled with tears. 
rise and approach the privateer. Scipio permitted the youth On the morrow, Augustus set. off to join the frigate to 
to lead him out of the room and the house, without a word | which he was attached. On the evening same day, 
of resistance. “Scipio, my old friend,” said the lieutenant,'| Scipio sat at his post on board the Halcy: his glass 
when the two were alone, “what is the cause of this con-/in his hand. His gaze was turned long, | O sea, and at 
duct?” “Oh, Master Augustus, it was I who made a man, length he directed it to land. He had no sooner done so, 
a seaman of you; and if you have any kindness for me on||than a sort of yell escaped him. “Is not this horrible, 
that score, get me a letter of marque, and a boat of any||abominable!—the very day of his departure!” cried the 
kind, and let me go and punish that rascally smuggler!”||old seaman, “there she is again on the rocks; her blue 
“Your demand may be reasonable, or may not, Scipio,” |dress, her figure, nay her face, her mouth, her eyes—I see 
said the young officer, but you take a strange way to prefer |them all as plainly as if she were two paces off! It must be 
it to the commissary, and on the night, too, of his only |she! Treacherous, wretched girl! Oh, my poor Master 
child’s betrothing.” “What! that girl whom I saw just| Augustus!” As Scipio uttered these exclamations, he 
now?” asked the old mariner. “Even so,” was the reply ; |turned his glass again to sea. “By heavens, there goes the 
“that very young lady at whom you stared so strangely.” ||smuggler already! Already does he“know the time to be 
«And to whom may she be betrothed?” said Scipio. “To | favorable, and again the blockade will be broken, while I lie 
me, my old friend,” returned the lieutenant. | here idle, and can do nothing.” Convinced of the connection 
Scipio gave a long “whew!” and then was silent for a)jof the commissary withifthe smuggler, Scipio did not again 
minute or two. “Master Augustus,” said the veteran, at | go on his needless errand of seeking letters of marque, but 
length, “you will have a wife who is strangely fond of the! formed many bitter resolutions of exposing him. At the 
seashore.” “I do not comprehend you, Scipio,” said the|same time Scipio prayed most earnestly for the speedy 
youth. “Ah, Master Augustus,” replied the old privateer, return of Augustus. The old man gratified in his wish. 
gravely, “beware how you marry thit girl. Well might 1/|Scarcely had night closed in, whelfpthe frigate to which 
look in amazement at her. She is an enemy to her country, Augustus belonged entered the harbor with a rich prize — 
or has some base connection with its enemies. For several!! two English East-Indiamen. The young officer landed 
months past I have seen her clamber along the rocks, day | immediately, and went to visit Cecile. The daughter of the 
after day, at some distance from the port; and I am certain) commissary listened with an obvious mixture of fear and 
that it is she who gives signals to the English smuggler, and delight to her lover's narrative of the capture of the two 
lets him know when it is safe to land his cargo.” ‘Scipio,}; vessels. She separated his long light tresses to see if he 
you are mad!” exclaimed the officer ; “the daughter of the, spoke true—if the bullets which had passed over his head 
commissary of marine, my Cecile, give signals to a smug hdd not wounded him. She pressed his hands in hers; she 
gler! This is pure raving!” “Jt is no raving, Master|wasso happy! But Augustus was abruptly called away 
Augustus,” returned the veteran; “I cannot be mistaken.!/ from this interview. It was Scipio who sought him. What 
The dress, the figure, every thing tells me that she is the j was the result of their interview will be immediately seen. 
same person on whom my glass has been fixed a thousand | Suffice it to say, that the frigate had not been many hours in 
times. Ah, beware, Master Augustus!” The young officer|/the harbor, ere she again stood to sea. 
was confounded by she old seaman’s pertinacity in making|} On the ensuing morning, the people of the town beheld a 
this assertion. “Come to-thorrow evening to the Halcyon,” ||stirring sight. At a short distance along the coast, the 
said Scipio, “and you will probably be convinced by the||frigate was seen hemming the well-known smuggler close 
evidence of your own eye-sight.’ The bewildered lieutenant||in to the land. After an attempt to escape on several 
gave his consent to this arrangement, ere the two parted for tacks, the smuggler ran almost upon the rocks. The frigate 
the evening. Scipio was so strongly attached to the youth,''could not fellow it without danger, but a boat full of armed 
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men soon left the frigate to board the contraband vessel.||years, and more? and have you not been preaching thejjon_ his accounts. The next opportunity that offered, he re- 
There was yet one chance of escape for the smuggler. To||same doctrine of ‘too soon,’ all the while!—Too soon,||peated his former question, and insisted on an immediate 
seaward was the frigate, and on one side was the fort of the||indeed ?” ‘ reply. Robert stuttered and stammered a good deal, and at 
town, shutting out all chance on these quarters; but on the|) “ Well, now don’t be angry ; throw that frown from your|last came out with it ;—‘*Ilam attached to a young lady in 
other side was a narrow passage between a large sunken||countenance, and look pleasant, and we’ll immediately set||the city, sir, and have reason to believe she is as much at- 
rock and the shore, Which might yet permit an escape, for||about some plan by which to effect what you so much desire. ||tached to me, but there isan obstacle:in the way, and—” 
through that passage the frigate could not have attempted to Come, smile away your anger—the skies of love are some-|| “Ay, indeed. And does the obstacle amount to more 
follow. But the question was, whether or not the smuggler||times clear.” than a thousand dollars? If it does not, you shall not want 
knew of this passage? Apparently it did not; for it seemed|| Robert Moultrie had loved Julia Hallowell, and she loved|jit. I'll fill you up a check now. Have all parties con- 
to wait the approach of the boarding party, at the head of him; about four years more had passed since they had||sented?” ; 
whom was Augustus, with his trumpet in his hand. Scipio|/agreed, come weal, come wo, they would trudge through|| “ Why, sir, the causerof my —the reason — the —that is, 
too was in that boat, for the veteran had pressed to be taken //life together. Two long, long years! Two years would||the cause of my uneasiness is, I am afraid her father will 
on the service. The boat was nearing the smuggler, and it||seem to be an eternity to wait upon the eve of bliss, and to|/not consent.” 

was the hope of all that the contrabandists were ignorant of delay the happy consummation. ‘Will not consent!. Why? ‘who is’he, refer him to me, 
the passage, when suddenly a girl, dressed in blue, appeared Julia’s father was a wealthy shipper of the port of Charles-||I’l] settle the matter.” 

on the rocks, and gavea signal to the smuggler to throw||ton, South Carolina. Some old inhabitant may remember]} “ He is a rich man, sir, and J am not rich.” 

himself into the pass! The signal was noticed by those in the firm of Hallowell and Haddington. He was an upright,|} ‘His daughter loves you, does she? ” 

the boat, and indeed by all. The trumpet fell from the hand|/and highly honorable man; but whose ipse dizit was law|| “TI think —I—yes, sir.” ’ 

of Augustus, as he beheld that girl’s figure. But some of||supreme, wherever his power could be exercised. “ She says she does any how, dont she?” 

the men, in the irritation of the moment, raised their guns Robert Moultrie was a clerkgn the counting-room, and his|} Why, I— yes —she—yes sir, she has said as much 

to their shoulders. “Fire!” cried Scipio. “No, no! it is||salary, which was his sole dependence, though far above the|} ‘Is the old fellow very rich?” 

in sport,” cried Augustus. But the word came too late. pittance allowed for the services of young men similarly|| “TI helieve, sir, he is tol —tolerably well off.” 

One of the men fired, and the upraised hand of the girl fell||situated, and amply sufficient to warrant him in assuming|| “ And he won’t consent? By the powers of love, he nist 
to her side. In a moment after, her body was seen to fall||the expenses of a family, did not elevate him to that im-||be an old Turk—he wont, hey? Here give me his name. I'll 
prostrate behind the rock where she had appeared. The||portance in society, which would justify him in presuming ]|soonsettle the matter; but stop, has he anything against you — 
signal was not in time to save the smuggler, if indeed it|}upon the hand and heart of the daughter of a wealthy ||is he acquainted with your character? Does he know me?” 
was fully understood. There is no necessity for detailing |/shipper. Here the old gentleman went over a string of questions 
the particulars of the capture which followed. It is enough The character of this Young gentleman was unimpeach-||which Robert felt no disposition to answer, and which it is 
to say that the smuggler was taken, brought into the harbor, ble, and he was as much respected for his talents, as he}/not worth while to relate. The conclusion of the conference 
and its whole cargo publicly burnt on the streets of the town, ||was for his correct deportment ; but (but is a wicked word)|/left Robert in the possession of a check for one thousand 
amid the acclamations of the multitude. The commissary ||the curse of Giugaukin was on him, he was poor. dollars, a letter of introduction to Parson Green of the 
of the marine officiated as the regulator of the burning, and|| ‘Robert had been in the counting-room of Mr. Hallowell||Presbyterian church, and the following advice from the lips 
threw the first article into the fire with his own hands. The||since be was fourteen years of age, he had grown up in his||of his father-in-law in perspective. He was to run away with 
commissary was somewhat pale at the moment, but by his||family, and by the side of this lovely heiress, who had been ||the girl—to use his (Mr. Hallowell’s) carriage, and George, 
side stood a young officer, whose color was that of a corpse.||promised to a thing of wealth and show: that thing was in||his black waiter, was to drive it, and so forth? 

Some weeks after this affair, a letter reached Augustus,j|the Indies, amassing riches to lay at the feet of his beautiful|| Robert governed himself in strict accordance with the 
It was written from a convent. Part of it ran thus :—|/bride, but his soul had on it the stain of dishonor, and Julia}|advice given ; and before dark the parties were before Par- 
«Ere I knew what purposes I was furthering in so doing, I||had vowed before God he should never eall her wife. Mr.||son Green, whose scruples of conscience were quieted by the 
was ordered often, often, by my cruel father, whose strongest|| Hallowell knew that Robert generally attended his daughter ||introductory letter. They were soon pronounced husband 
passion was avarice, to appear on these unhappy rocks ;||to church, went and come with her when she visited her|jand wife ; jumped into the carriage, followed by the bles- 
and when I did become aware of all that lay under the pro-|jfriends, and so on; but he never dreamed that the wily ||sing of Parson Green, whose fee was a small part of the 
ceeding, I sought to free myself from the task, but could not.||Cupid was witching his darts successfully in the bosom of||thousand dollar check. George was directed to drive the 
Suspicion was more unlikely to fall on me than others. My||both; and the arrows of the little god were firmly fixed, and ||carriage to agrich old chi uncle of Robert’s, who lived 
stern parent’s influence over me was beyond my power to|{he dealt out the silken cord until they were far out upon the ||about five miles from the city, to whom the secret was told. 
escape from; and at the very last, on the day of the smug-||sea of love, too far to proceed or return without each other. ||The old man thought the joke too good a one not to be en- 
gler’s capture, he compelled me to make an attempt to save|| “Do tell me, Robert, what is the matter with you? I||joyed, and sent out for some of his neighbors. Midnight 
the vessel. I longed for our union, Augustus, because [|| have been a witness to your downcast looks and sorrowfal/||still found the jovial assembly. destroying the good things 
loved you; but I also longed for it to rid me of this most}| appearance, until I have grown melancholy myself. What’s||the aunt had provided, and laughing over the trick so suc- 
unnatural servitude. * * * I know you will i me,||the matter, boy?” cessfally played upon the wealthiest shipper at the south. 
beloved, and the’ thought will sustain me under endless|} This question was asked by Mr. Hallowell one day, when|| Early in the morning, Robert and Mrs. Moultrie were 
separation. Earlier would I have written, but for my|/he and Robert were in the counting-room alone, and if any |/attended by their uncle and aunt to the house of Mr. Hal. 
wounded hand ; it is now almost well. Adieu.” individual has ever passed through a like fiery trial, he can ||lowell ; the young couple, anxious for the effervescence of a 

Some years after this period, Augustus de Bussy was aj/have some idea of Robert's feelings, when the man whose |/father’s wrath to be over, and the antiquated'pair, to witness 
married man. His wife was a beautiful woman, but it used|/daughter he loved, was contriving the best plan to get/||the reception and act as modificators on the question. They 
to be remarked by all her friends as a very odd circumstance.||from him the secret cause of his downcast looks, and ad-|/were met in the parlor by Mr. Hallowell, whose first words 
that she always wore a glove on one of her hands. The|/dressed him in such a kind and affectionate language. It||were: 
reader, however, will not wonder much at this circumstance, || went too deep, however, into the secrets of Robert’s bosom,|} “You young rogue, you: little did I know how my advice 
for he will conjecture, and rightly, that Cecile was the person|| for him to return a quick reply. Mr. Hallowell plainly saw|/was to act upon me. Well, Robert,” he added, laughing 
in question. As long as the commissary lived, Augustus,||that something was working upon his mind that made him heartily, “you caught me that time ; and you deserve to be 
though he kept the strange old man’s secret, never could|/unhappy, and he wished, if possible, to remove the cause ;||rewarded for the generalship you have displayed. Here, 
bring his mind to think of connecting himself with such a|/he urged a candid revelation of all that affected his feelings, my boy —my son, I suppose I must say —here is a deed 
being: but when the commissary died, which event took|/and promised his assistance to relieve him, whatever it re-|| for property worth eleven thousand dollars, and from hence- 
place within two years of the affairs related, the young offi-||quired. Robert succeeded, however, in putting him off for forth, you are my partner in business.” 
cer took Cecile from the convent where she had found ajjthat tinfe, and trembled at the thought, when, at their next 
refuge, (although she had not become a member of its sister-|| meeting, he reed the matter to Julia. 








hood,) and made her the mistress of his home. Old Scipio.|| “I thought,” said she, laughing, “you were not so anx- CORRESPONDENCE OF THE MAGAZINE. 
notwithstanding the thoughts he had once entertained of her,|}ious to ask the old gentleman as you appeared to be; now 

was happy in being allowed to teach the mysteries of ship-||that was a stumper, Robert. Why did you not tell him ?— LETTER FROM NEW ORLEANS. 
building and ship-sailing to the little ones who has her blood|} Why did yon not? Ha! ha!” New Orleans, July 16, 1839. 


in their veins. — Edinburg Journal. “ Julia, do you think he suspects us ?” Since my last was written, New Orleans seems to have 
‘ “Not a whit more than he does the King of the French!” ||improved, as it were, upon acquaintance; not that the 
“ Well, Julia, to tell the trath about the matter, I left you|/morals of the city are really any better than they were six 
OBEYING INSTRUCTIONS. ‘ this"morning with the intention of telling him all about our||months ago, but public amusements are at an end, antil the 

» ‘Wet, Julia, suppose I ask your father any how, his re-|| affection for each other ; and if he refused, I was determined || fall, when they will undoubtedly commiénce with redoubled 
fusal cannot make things much worse than they are at pres-||to act for myself, without farther advice ; but when I came||vigor. The summer is the time to prepare for the winter 
ent. Suspense, Julia, is the cause of the most miserable|| before him, I felt something in my throat choking me, and I ||siege ; to cater for the public taste, and to invent some new 
feelings.” could scarcely talk to him about” business, much less about ||amusement to gull the people, and swindle them out of their 
“‘We must not be hasty, Robert, our situation requires|| love affairs.” money. Still the real citizens of New Orleans are wise 
caution ; by a little management we may possibly succeed,|} The lovers met often, and the woyage from the Indies||enough to take care of themselves, and to avoid all danger- 
gloomy as the prospects appear to be. Now don’t say any-||being threatened, it became necessary that they should pre-||ous excesses, either in vice or extravagance. Strange as it 
thing to pa about it yet—I had much rather you would not. pare for the trials that seemed to await them. In short, Mr.|/ may seem, it is the winter citizens, who bring fromthe north 








The > Oe way for us to accomplish our wishes is, weadeavoring to ascertain the cause of his||and the east, the life, and at the same time, the dissipations 
not to too soon.” ¢ n re for the good of the young manj/which characterize this city. New Orleans may credit 
“Too soon—too soon, Julia! Have we not waited two it nimportant mistakes made by him" northern and eastern people for more than half the excesses, 
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and the bad name which it has acquired abroad. Men who 
come here te live and fatten during winter, indulge in every 
vice with a licentiousness unparalleled in this country, and 
which causes the native citizen to stand aloof and say to 
himself, — “These are the men from the land of steady habits, 
who are pointed at as samples of virtue and morality! 
Heaven defend my children from such!’’ There are thou- 
sands of men in the land of steady habits, who in deference 
to public opinion, make great professions both of religion 
and good morals, while they are at home, but who are no} 
sooner abroad, in a less virtuous community, than they 
throw off the mask of hypocrisy and show themselves infi- 
nitely more corrupt than the people with whom they sojourn. 
They leave the city in the spring, to return north, carrying 
away with them the greater portion of its dissipation, 
but at the same time taking great pains to spread abroad, 
with a sanctified countenance, that New Orleans is a terrible 
bad pigce, and that nothing but great strength of mind and 
ial could possibly have saved them from contamina- 
So they come and go, back and forth, practising 
ately, during each half the year, the extremes of 
risy and licentiousness ; and so they will continue to 
do#Mintil the city of New Orleans adopts some measures to 
reduce these haunts of dissipation which northern and 
eastern men so freely establish. 

This city is at present (July 16th,) very healthy. There 
has been no case of yellow fever this season, nor any other 
epidemic, save a few cases of bilious fever, which prevails 
every summer at the south. During the last twenty days 
we have had delightful showers daily, sometimes amounting 
to torrents, which pour down with such force, that the side- 
walks of some of the streets are impassable. The water 
rushing from the Levee, or landing place, back to the 
swamps, overflows the side-walks, and in some instances the 
basement story of the dwelling-houses. These frequent and 
copious rains are undoubtedly beneficial to the health of the 
city, by washing the streets and purifying the air. So long} 
as these showers continue, I shall apprehend no yellow fever.| 

The fourth of July was celebrated here by an immense| 
parade and procession of all the military corps, native| 
American, German, Swiss, Irish, and the Society of Masons 
and of Odd-Fellows, besides many even fellows and a toler- 
able number of uneven fellows. The day pagged happily, 
without any thing to mar their pleasures, though there was 
at one time a prospect of a division into two processions — 
the French Legion having refused to unite with the Ameri- 
can Battalion, which was headed by the Washington Guards, 
a very beautiful corps, composed of spirited and energetic 
young men. It seems the French Legion were so dilatory 
in making preparations for the anniversary, that the Wash-| 
ington Guards took upon themselves to issue a programme, 
which so insulted the dignity of the French Legion, (who| 
claimed the right of seniority,) that they refused to unite! 
with the Washington Battalion. Before the arrival of the! 
fourth, however, the misunderstanding was happily adjusted | 
and they united in Canal street, afier having formed them-| 
selves separately, and proceeded down into the French por-| 
tion of the city —the Legion taking great care not to visit! 
beyond Canal street, which. divides the first and second. 
Municipality, for fear the American population might get a| 
sight of their red uniform! I was misinformed with respect 
to the Irish corps, as belonging to the American Battalion. | 
The only Irish company in the city (the Montgomery | 
Guards) belongs to the French Legion. One German corps 
of cavalry belongs to the American Battalion ; other foreign! 
companies are in the French Legion. 

There has been quite an excitement during the last month, | 
among foreigners, more particularly. the Irish, against the! 
Americans, on account of the late formation of a Society,| 
called the Native American Association, whose object is to! 
repeal the naturalization laws. They paraded on the fourth, 
in great numbers, three hundred or more having joined the 
Society only a few days previously. The Society has estab- 
lished a paper in this place, which is to be devoted entirely 
to their cause. The first number was issued on the fourth 
of July. It is very ably conducted, and I hope it may 
succeed, as Iam convinced of the necessity of the predom- 
inance of native American influence in our public affairs 
and government. 

Tam much pleased with the musical portion of the inhab- 
itants of this city. There is no place in the Union, where 
music is better appreciated than here. Boston goes ahead 
of all other cities with regard to sacred music ; but New 
Orleans surpasses all others in operatic music, and this seems 




















to be the only place in which it is really understood. 





































Italians who resort hither, and who have beey accustomed 
from their infancy to hearing complicated music. England 
cannot yet rank herself among musical nations, though she 


no where display more of this quality than at the Operas. 
I perceive that almost every little French dwelling house in 
the populous part of thecity, is furnished with a piano or 
Sener Ee a H. F. F. 
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Who would be buried in a city? Who 

Would choose, life’s labors done, to lay him down 
In the scant ground assigned as resting place, 
Where no grass grows? Or in the sullen tomb, 
Loathsome, and sad, tole inurned, or ’neath 

The solemn church, where in the dusky aisles 
Are rows of vaults, on whose dark, dripping doors 
Never falls sunbeam? Sympathy dwells not 

In crowded towns ;— there Avarice hath its reign. 
Avarice, that calculates the very worth 

And nice proportion of each petty thing 

That can be coined to gold. Why, [ have seen 
In this good city, where a plot of land, 

‘Two hundred years ago our sires had given, 

To this most sacred purpose consecrate — 

Where men might lay their dead: a spot 

That opened to the breeze, and shaded too 

By cheerful trees, which threw their shadow o’er 
The grassy graves — now all begirt with walls 
Tow’ring to heaven, that seem to covet e’en 

The niggard space allotted to the dead. 

And in one corner of this holy soil, 

With thrift, a cunning Yankee had him made 

A kitchen garden! Yea, I saw the graves 
Teeming with corn and squash. *T was sad to note 
The stalk o’ertop the monuments, and vines 
Spreading and curling round the stones that time 
Had spared for ages ; — spared, to be thus mocked 
By calculating plodders, who would fain 

Eat vegetables gathered from the bones 

Of a dead father, and lick up the food 

Grown on a mother’s dust. He that would gaze 
On such perversion, may himself betake 

‘To the King’s Chapel burying ground and weep. 


Boston, August, 1839. 
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“ A Diary in America, with Remarks on its Institutions. 
By Capt. Marryatt, C. B., Author of Peter Simple, &c.” 

The author of this book thus commences his introduction : 
“ After many years of travel, during which I had seen men 
under almost every variety of government, religion and 
climate, I iooked around to discover if there were not still 
new combinations under which human nature was to be 
investigated. 


ple, manners and customs were looked upon by me with 
indifference. The press was constantly pouring out works 
upon the new world, so contradictory to each other, and 
pronounced so unjust by the Americans, that my curiosity 
was excited. It appeared strange to me that travellers, 
whose works showed evident marks of talent, should view 
the same people through such different mediums ; and that 
their gleanings should, generally speaking, be of such 
meagre materials. Was there so little to be remarked about 


these had upon the people, that the pages of so many writers 


dined or drank wine, and what description of spoons or forks 
were used at the table?” 


swer, that trevellers will faturally remark most copiously 
minds. The majority of English travellers in America have 


been gormands and wine-bibbers, who were interested in 
nothing more than in the table arrangenfénts of our people, 


while they were sojourning with us. Ind e suspect this 
to be one of the national foibles of th ; for 
the greater number, whom we hap) , have 


fact is owing to the large number of French, Germans and! 


has g ven birth to many great performers and composers. | 
The French are great enthusiasts in music, and perhaps) 


— * 


I had traversed the old country until satisfied, 
if not satiated; and I had sailed many a weary thousand| 
miles from west to east, and from north to south, until peo-| 


America, its government, its institutions, and the effect which| 


upon that country should be filled with how the Ameri¢ans| 


To this question, which the author puts to himself, we an-| 


upon those subjects which are most interesting to their own) 


This|| made more complaints on account of our deficiencies in the 


arts of British cookery, than on account of any defects in 
our manners or institutions. 

We suspect, from hearsay alone, that the author of this 
book is not a real exception to our remark respecting English 
travellers. He seems to be a connoisseur in all matters of 
|the table, and was not indifferent towards them while a tray- 
eller in our land. He planned for himself, however, in his 
introduction, a more useful book than a mere volume of sta- 
tistics of American cookery ; how well he has succeeded re- 
mains for the public to judge. As he travelled through our 
different cities, he ceased to be surprised at “the incongrui- ' 
ties which were to be detected in those works which had at- 
tempted to describe the country.’ He found “ that there was 
a great deal to reflect upon and investigate, and that Ameri- 
ca and American people were indeed anenigma.” He adds, 
I do not assert that I myself shall succeed, where so many 
have failed, but at any rate, this I am certain of, my remarks 
will be based upon a more sure foundation — an analysis of 
human nature.” This, by the way, is what every traveller 
tkinks of his own accounts of his travels. A knowledge of 
human nature, surpassing that of others who have preceded 
||them in the same track, is the general subject of boasting 
|| with all men. But we do not perceive, in Capt. Marryatt’s 
||book, a proof of his superiority in this respect, over the ma- 
'|jority of other travellers in America. We hope, at least, that 
|he would not pretend to be worthy of a comparison, in this 
respect, with the liberal, enlightened, and philosophic De 
Tocqueville. 

The following remarks may not be incorrect: “ There are 
many causes why those who have written upon America 
have fallen into error: they have represented the Americans 
as anation; now they are not yet, nor will they for many 
years be, in the true sense of the word, a nation ; — they are 
a mass of people, cemented together in a certain degree, by 
a general form of government; but they are in a state of 
transition, and (what may at first appear strange,) no amal- 
gamation has, as yet, taken place: the puritan of the east, 
ithe Dutch descent of the middle states, the cavalier of the 
south, are as nearly marked and distinct now, as at the first 
occupation of the country; softened down indeed, but still 
distinct. Not only are the populations of the various states 
distinct, but even those of the cities: and it is hardly possi- 
ble to make a remark, which may be considered as general 
to a country, where the varieties of soil and climate are so 
extensive.” 

“Indeed, the habit which travellers indulge of repeating 
facts which have taken place, as having taken place in 
Americagghas, perhaps unintentionally on their part, very 
||much misled the English reader. It would Rardly be consid- 
Jered fair, if the wilder parts of Ireland, and the disgraceful 
acts which are committed there, were represented as charac- 
teristic of England, or the British Empire : yet between Lon- 
don and Connaught, there is less difference than between the 
most civilized and intellectual portions of America,*such as 
Boston and Philadelphia, and the wild regions and wilder in- 
habitants of the west of the Mississippi and Arkansas, where 
reckless beings compose a scattered population, residing too 
far for the law to reach; or where, if it could reach, the 
power of government would prove too weak to enforce obedi- 
ence to it. Todo justice to all parties, America should be 
examined and portrayed piece-meal, every state separately, 
for every state is different, ranning down the scale from re- 
finement to a state of barbarism almost unprecedented ; but 
each presenting matter for investigation and research, and 
curious examples of cause and effect.” 

In another paragraph, the author justly remarks: “Eng- 
lish travellers have been apparently more active in examin- 
ing the interior of houses, than the public path, from which 
they should have drawn their conclusions ; they have search- 
ed with the curiosity of*a woman, instead of examining and 
suryeying with the eye of a philosopher.” — “The Ameri- — 
cans themselves are often the cause of their being misrepre- 
sented; there # no country, perhaps, in which the h&bit of 
deceiving for amusement, or what is termed hoaxing, is so 
common. Indeed, this and hyperbole constitute the major 
part of American humor. If they have the slightest suspi- 
cion that a foreigner is about to write a book, nothing ap- 
pears to give them so much pleasure, as to try to mislead him: 
this has constantly been practised upon me, and, for all | 
know, they may in some instances have been suceessf ul.” 

« Another difficulty and cause of misrepresentat that 
travellers are not aware of the jealousy betweer inhab= 
itants of different states and cities. The eastern states pro- 
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nounce the southerners to be choleric, reckless, regardless of 


law, and indifferent as to religion; while the southerners 
designate the eastern states, as a nursery of over-reaching 
pedlars, selling clocks and wooden nutmegs. This running 
into extremes is produced from the clashing of their interests 
as producers and manofacturers. Again, Boston turns up 
her erudite nose at New York; Philadelphia, in her pride, 
looks down both upon New York and Boston ; while New 
¥ork, clinking her dollars, swears the Bostonians are a par- 
cel of puritanical prigs, and the Philadelphians a would-be- 
aristocracy. A Western man, from Kentucky, when at the 
Tremont House, in Boston, begged me particularly not to pay 
attention to what they said of his State, in that quarter. — 
Both a Virginian and Tennessean, when I was at New York, 
did the same.” 

The majority of English travellers have received a great 
deal of disgusting attention from the obsequiousness of the 
Americans in times past. The tables seem to have been 
turned, with regard to Capt. Marryatt; for what reason, we 
could never fully understand. He remarks, “If I admit, 
that after the usage which they had received, the Americans 
are justified, in not again tendering their hospitality to the; 
English, I cannot, at the same time, express my opinion as 
to their conduct toward me personally. They had no right 
to insult and annoy me, in the manner they did, from nearly) 
one end of the Union to the other, either because my prede-| 
cessors had expressed an unfavorable opinion of them before) 
my arrival, or because they expected that I would do the! 
same, upon my return to my own country. I remark upon 
this conduct, not from any feeling of ill wyjil, or desire of re-| 
taliation, but to compel the Americans to admit, that I am) 
under no obligations to them; that I received from them 
much more of insult and outrage, than of kindness; and,! 
consequently, that the charge of ingratitude cannot be laid, 
to my door, however offensive to them some of the remarks, 
in this work may happen to be.” 

The truth is, as a people, we have been guilty of suddenly, 


here a journey from London to Brighton. ‘ Go ahead,’ ‘is 
the real motto of the country; and every man does push on 
to gain in advance of his neighbor. The American lives 
twice as long as others ; for he does twice the work during 
the time that he lives. He begins life sooner: at fifteen he is 
considered a man, plunges into the stream of enterprise, 
floats and struggles with his fellows. In every trifle the 
American shows the value he puts upontime. He rises ear- 





is the effect of ambition directed into a wrong ‘channel. 










veering about, from one extreme to the other. We had dis- 
graced ourselves exceedingly by the adulation and disgusting, 
attentions which we bestowed upon an English actress, who, | 
though a very honest and respectable woman, was, after all,| 
but a person of ordinary talents and attainments, united with| 
an uncommon degree of flippancy and vanity. She libelled 
our nation, and ridiculed us so unmereifally for that folly! 
which even her vanity did not prevent her from perceiving, | 
that our people have since been somewhat more cautious in| 
the attentions which they bestow upon English travellers.—| 
Miss Harriet Martineau is a person of higher order of in- 
tellect than her predecessor ; but she received less attention) 
from the Americans, as they had begun to cool down in their) 
idolatry of English cdols; and when Capt. Marryait came,| 
the scale was completely turned. He very evidently did not 
receive the civility which ought to be extended towards all, 
respectable visiters from foreign lands. 

The following paragraph is rather striking: “ America is a 
wonderful country, endowed by the Omnipotent with natural, 





advantages which no other nation can boast of; and the) bang — bang! 


mind can hardly calculate upon the degree of perfection and 
power to which, whether the States are eventually separated) 
or not, it may in the course of two centuries arrive. At) 
present, all is energy and enterprise ; 






every thing is in a//drunk? 


ly, eats his meals with the rapidity of a wolf, and is the whole 
day at his business. If he be a merchant, his money, what- 
ever it may amount to, is seldom invested ; it is all floating — 
his accumulations remain active; and when he dies, his 
wealth has to be collected from the four quarters of the 
globe.” 

There is too much truth in the following quotation : — 
“ Honors of every description, which stir up the soul of man 
to noble deeds — worthy incitements, they (the Americans) 
have none. The only compensation they can offer for ser- 
vices is money; and the only distinction —the only means 
|of raising himself above his fellows left to the Americans— 
jis wealth: consequently, the acquisition of wealth has become 
the great spring of action. But it is not sought after with 
the avarice to hoard, but with the ostentation to expend. It 
Each 
man would surpass his neighbor ; and the only great avenue 
jopen to all, and into which thousands may press without 
much jostling of each other, is that which leads to the 
shrine of Mammon. It is our nature to attempt to raise 
ourselves above our fellow men; it is the main spring of 
existence — the incitement to all that is great and virtuous, 
or great and vicious. In America but a small portion can 
raise themselves, or find rewards for superior talent, but 
wealth is attainable by all; and having no aristocracy, no 
honors, no distinctions to look forward to, wealth has become 
the substitute, and with very few exceptions, every man is 
great in proportion to his riches.” 

The Americans, however, have changed in their feelings 
on this subject within five years past. Since the great money 
pressure, which caused the bankruptcy of thousands of sup- 
posed millionaires throughout the country, and proved to the 
world that their supposed wealth was but fictitious and fluc- 
tuating capital, people have lost some of their idolatry for 
what seems to them more than ever a mere empty shadow. 
They have had convincing evidence that a man who is now 
without a dollar which is his own, may in two or three years 
be worth his hundred thousands, and in one day after may 
sink down from that lofty height to minus fifty thousand. 
This fluctuating state of wealth is the inevitable consequence 
of the unwearying enterprise and ardor with which our citi- 
zens are constantly pursuing wealth, and pushing all kinds 
of speculations to their farthest extreme ; straining every 
cord in the great machine of commerce, until it sweeps and 
ruins the whole concern. 

The author thus introduces his account of the fourth: — 
“The fourth of July, the sixty-first anniversary of American 
independence! Pop— pop — bang — pop — pop — bang — 
Mercy on us!! how fortunate it is that anni- 
versaries come only once a year. Well, the Americans may 
have great reasons to be proud of this day, and of the deeds 
of their fathers,—but why do they get so confoundedly 
Why, on this day of independence, should they 





state of transition, but of rapid improvement —so rapid, in-|| become so dependent upon posts and rails for support ?—The 
deed, that those who would desecrate America now, would||day is at last over; my head aches, but there will be many 
have to correct all, in the space of ten years; for ten years in|] more aching heads to-morrow morning! ” 


America is almost equal to a century in the old continent. 


“What a combination of vowels and consonants have 


Now, you may pass through a wild forest, where the elk|| been put together! what strings of tropes, metaphors, and 


browses and the panther howls; in ten years, that very 
forest, with its denizens, will most likely have disappeared, 
and in their place, you will find towns with thousands 0 
inhabitants; with arts, manufactures, and miachinery, ali in 
full activity.” “ , 

“Tn reviewing America, we must look upon it as Showing 






‘allegories have been used on this day! what varieties and 
| gradations of eloquence! 


There are at least fifty thousand 
cities, towns, villages and hamlets, spread over the surface 
of America, and in each the Declaration of Independence 
thas been read; in all one, in some two or three orations 


{have been delivered, with as much gunpowder in them as 


the developement of the English character, under a new lin the squibs and erackers!” 


aspect, arising from a new state ofthings. If I weretodraw 
a comparison between the English and Americans, I should 
say that there is almost as niuch difference between the two 





nalions at this present time, as there has long been between!) 


the English and the Dutch. The latter are considered by) 
us, phlegmatic and slow; "and we may be considered the} 
same, compared with our ddiltgeric descendants. Time to an} 
i éry thing, and space he attempts to reduce to), 
hing. By the steam-boats, rail-roads, and the 
facilities of water-carriage, a journey of five hun- 
dred miles is ag little considered in America, as would be!! 












Our nation undoubtedly makes itself ridiculous by burn- 
ing so much powder at this anniversary ; but the orations, 
though in many instances bombastic and" swelling, are, on 
the whole, productive of good effects. The general method o 
commemorating the day, requires reformation and improve- 
ment, and perhaps Capt. Marryatt’s remarks *may afford us 
some useful hints on this matter. With regard to. the snb- 
ject of the next paragraph, we would remark, that the in- 
temperance which prevails still, in many parts of our goun- 
try, isan English vice, and one which we derived from Eng- 
land, and which prevails to an infinitely greater extent in 









England than i in n America, notwithstanding the shock which 

the sight of it seems to have occasioned the author of the 
following paragraph. After describing fireworks and other 
|restivities, he adds, “and in addition to this mode of mani- 
festing its joy, all America was tipsy.” 

‘There is something grand in the idea of national in- 
jtoxicaticn. In this world, vices, on a grand scale, dilate 
into virtues ; he who murders one man, is strung up with 
ignominy ; but he who murders twenty thousand, has a 
statue to his memory, and is handed down to posterity as a 
jhero. A staggering individual is a laughable, and some- 
times a disgusting spectacle ; but the whole of a vast conti- 
nent, reeling, offering a holocaust of its brains for mercies 
vouchsafed, is an appropriate tribute of gratitude for the rights 
of equality, and the Jevelling spirit of their institutions.” 

He complains bitterly, of being so frequently introduced 
to persons so numerous that he could neither recollect their 
names nor their faces. “ At introductions,” he remarks, 
“it is invariably the custom to shake hands; and thus you 
go on, shaking hands here, there, and every where, and with 
jevery body ; for it is impossible to know whe is who, in this 
\land of equality. But one shake of the hand will not do; if 
twenty times during the same day, you meet a person to 
whom you have been introduced, the hand is every where 
extended, with —‘ Well, Captain, how do you find yourself 
this time?’ and, in their good will, when they seize your 
hand, they follow the apothecary’s advice, — When taken, 
to be well shaken.” ~ 

He makes some pretty strong insinuations against our ar- 
chitectural enterprise, (if we may so express it,)in his remarks 
on Schenectady College. ‘Schenectady College,” says he, 
“like most of the buildings in America, was commenced on 
a grand scale, but has never been finished; the two wings 
are finished, and the centre is lithographed, which looks 
very imposing in the plate. There is a peculiarity in this 
College: it is called Botany Bay, from its receiving young 
men who have been expelled from other Colleges, and who 
are kept in order by moral influence and paternal sway, 
the only means certainly by which wild young men are to 
be redeemed. Professor Nott is a very clever man, and I 
suspect this College will turn out more clever men than any 
other in the Union.” 

We will make no migte quotations from the “Diary” this 
week, but will endeavor to furnish some more extracts in 
the next number of our paper. 





Beet Sucar.—Mr. Charles P. Bosson, publisher of the 
Yankee Farmer, proposes to demonstrate by actual experi- 
ment, the practicability of manufacturing sugar from the 
beet, by the improved method, in so economical a manner, as 
to make it an object of profitable pursuit by the farmers. 
The new process requires but a small investment of capital, 
and yields an immediate return in the produce of sugar. He 
proposes to raise two thousands dollars by subscription, and 
divide the proceeds of the experiment among the subscribers, 
engaging that the dividend shall amount to seventy-five per 
cent. on the subscription. 


Tue New Eneranp Museum having changed owners, is 
now in the hands of Mr. Harrington, who has united his 
own periapances to the attractions of the collection of 
curiosities. “The Museum is open at all hours of the day, 
and evening. 

Aprign, the Magician, the greatest performer of slight-of- 
hand exercises ever in this country, is exhibiting at the 
Artist’s Gallery, Summer Street. 


SeveRAL editorial articles, prepared for this week’s Maga- 
zine, are excluded by the length of our extracts from Capt. 
Marryatt’s new book. 


The Foreign Monthly Review says that Mr. Colson, type- 
founder of Clermont, England, has obtained a patent for 
making types from a new composition, so hard and durable, 
that types made of it will last ten years in constant use. 

Mr. Colman, of New York, intends to publish a gift-book 
for the approaching season, entitled the “ Poets of America, 
iMustrated by one of her Painters.” The selections will be 
made r. John Keese, and illustrated by Chapman. 

- The said to be a set of men in Paris, who make it 
their business to get run over, for the purpose of recovering 


es. 
ys edition of “ Fanny and Other Poems,” just pub- 
by Harper & Brothers, is for sale by Wa. D. Tickaor. 
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‘TT E0e ELAIRIP TELAT ONCE TEOROUGIE TARAS IBLAILILS.” 


AN IRISH MELODY, ARRANGED'FOR FOUR VOICES. 
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SECOND VERSE. 


No more to chiefs and ladies bright, 
The harp of Tara swells, 

The chord, alone, that breaks at night, 
Its tale of ruin tells ; 

‘Thus freedom now so seldom wakes, 
The only throb she gives 

Is when some heart indignant breaks, 
To show that still she lives? 


sleeps the of a we? is o’er; And _ that i. for Now feel that pulse no more! 
pride hearts once high praise, 
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EXTRAORDINARY ACQUIREMENTS. 

In 1831, the English papers recorded the death of one of 
those extraordinary individuals, whose thirst for knowledge, 
and powers of acquisition, are above all obstacles. His 
name was William Greenfield, and he was the son of a 
sailor, who left him an orphan at three years of age. His 
mother being obliged to go out to service as a domestic, 
young Greenfield was put under the care of a relation in the 
country. At the age of ten she removed with him to Lon. 
don, where he was put apprentice to a book-binder. He 
had already shown a desire to learn Hebrew, which he. had 
seen two of his uncles engaged in studying, in their prepara- 
tion, probably, for the ministry ; and having found a Jewish 
Rabbi in the neighborhood of his master’s shop, who was 
fond of asserting the incorrectness of the received version of 
the Bible, he promised to yield the point to him on condition 
that he would prove his assertion after teaching him the lan- 
guage. The Rabbi accordingly instructed him, and during 
his progress Greenfield compiled a lexicon of the Hebrew. 
At this time he labored at his trade from six in the morning 


to eight in the evening in summer, and from seven to nine| 


in the winter. He studied also the Chaldee and other kin- 
dred dialects, and having formed a class of young men, 
studied the Greek, Latin, and French. 

He continued to pursue these studies for two or three 
years afier the termination of his apprenticeship, working 
steadily as a journeyman, until a publisher in London hear- 
ing of his uncommon acquirements, persuaded him to relin- 
quish his trade. Under his patronage he was engaged in 
various learned employments, until he was chosen superin- 
tendent of the editorial department of the British andForeign 
Bible Society. He was in this service at the time of his 
death, which occurred in November, 1831, at the age of 
thirty-two. Upon this occasion, a minute of the Society 


records with gratitude and astonishment, that in nineteen 
months, during which Mr. Greenfield has been engaged in 
* . 


the service of the Socicty, his varied talents have been 
brought into exercise in no less than twelve European, five 
Asiatic, one African, and three American languages: and 
that since the commencement of his engagement, be had 
acquired a considerable degree of skill in the Peruvian, 
Negro-English, Chippeway, and Berber. He was first 
brought to the notice of the Society by a pamphlet which he 
published in defence of their Mahratta version of the New 
Testament, of which language he had no previous knowl- 
edge, but issued the pamphlet within five weeks after he had 
\|directed his attention to the subject. — Salem Gazette. 
Periopican Autuorsuip.—There is no labor more de- 
|jstructive to health, than that of periodical literature, and in 
no species of mental application, or even of manual employ- 

ment, is the wear and tear of body so early and so severely 
'\felt. The readers of those light articles which appear to 
cost so little labor, ia the various publications of the day, 
are little aware how many constitutions are broken down in 
the service of their literary taste. 








InverTED ComPLimeNT.— Waller, upon sight of the Duch- 
ess of Newcastle’s verses on the death of a stag, declared he 
would have given all his‘own compositions to have written 
them; and being charged with the exorbitance of his adula- 
tion, answered, that “nothing was too much to be given, 
that a lady might be saved from the disgrace of so vile a 
performance.” 





Broap Hint. — Dean Cowper, of Durham, was very saving 
of his wine ; and descanting one day upon the extraordinary 
performances of a man who was blind, he remarked, that 
“the poor fellow could see no more than that bottle.” “I 
don’t wonder at all, Mr. Dean,” said Mr. Drake, one of the 
minor canons of the cathedral, “for we have not seem more 
than that bottle, all this afternoon.” 


Kwnowrne one’s Prace.—A lady, sending her footman to 
bring home some clothes, strictly charged him to take a 
coach, if it rained, for fear of wetting them. But a great 
shower of rain falling, the fellow returned with them dripping 
wet; and being severely reprimanded for not doing as he 
was ordered, he said he had obeyed his orders. “How 
then,” answered the lady, ‘‘could they be wet, if you took 
them into the coach with you?” “No, no,” replied the 
man, “I know my place better. I did not go into the coach, 
but rode behind, as I always do.” 

A YANKEE TRAVELLER put up at a country inn, where a 
number of loungers were assembled, telling large stories. 
After sitting some time and attentively listening to their folly, 
he suddenly turned and asked them how much they sup- 





posed he had been offered for his dog, which he had with “ 


| They all started, curiosity was on tiptoe to know ; one guesse 
five dollars, another ten, another fifteen, until they had ex- 
hausted their patience, when one of them seriously asked 


how much he had been offered. “ Not a cent,” replied he. 


tions, was of so timid a disposition, that he never ventured 
to speak in public. He compared himself to the whet-stone, 
which will not cut, but enables other things to do this ; for 
his productions served as models to other orators. 

A Cuesuire auctioneer, while engaged in his vocation the 
other day, thus exalted the merits of a carpet : — “Gentlemen 
and ladies, some folks sell carpets for Brussels, which are 

itively assure you that this 
’ Brussels himself.” 


not Brussels, but I can most 
elegant article was made by 
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